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In the Wings of the McCarthy Drama: The new turn in L’Affaire McCarthy has resulted in much 
finger-crossing among observers in the Capital. McCarthy withdraws temporarily from the probe of the 
Army and Sen. Mundt assumes temporary chairmanship of the investigation into the facts of the cross- 
charges between Stevens and Adams on the one hand, and McCarthy, Cohn and Carr on the other. This 
represents a victory for the Pentagon boys, for the Wisconsin Senator seemed to be getting pretty: close 
to really embarrassing revelations about Stevens’ department. On the other hand, a pause should enable 


McCarthy to catch his breath, for he had been badly cornered by enfilading fire from pro-Communist 
forces. No one here wants to hazard a guess today as to the outcome. 


Meanwhile, it is possible to re-assess some of the more heated features of last week’s conflict and 
to answer some burning questions. 


(1) Why did McCarthy hire the currently controversial Cohn? First and foremost, because of his 
brilliant record as an anti-Communist lawyer. He had shown a thorough knowledge of theoretical Com- 
munism, intimacy with the Communistic technique, and thorough command of the court methods necessary 
for meeting these skilled conspirators. The fact that he is of the Jewish faith also had some influence, for 
the left-wingers had been trying to pin the anti-semitic label on McCarthy. Schine came along with Cohn 
because he also was dedicated to the cause of anti-Communism and was anxious to “do something”. It 
is interesting to note that the left-wingers were not deterred from using the appeal to bigotry even with 


these two Jewish boys. As one of the Fifth-Amendment witnesses said, of Cohn, “He is a disgrace to his 
people”. 


(2) How did the left-wingers smear Cohn and Schine? The old stunt — worked many times in the 
press — of attacking anyone from Congress who ventured to examine critically the left-wing’s monopoly 
in our foreign service operations was staged over the perfectly proper visit of these two McCarthy 
investigators to Europe last year. An American newspaperman in Germany is beholden to the American 
authorities there not only for news, but even for the lease on his apartment. Hence, when American 
authorities (now headed by Conant!) feed out news to the journalists, they put it — they had better put 
it — on the wires. The result was the international smear of Cohn and Schine. 


Radio Commentator Fulton Lewis’ explanation of this phenomenon on his broadcast on March 15 
was dead right. We ourselves witnessed a similar “hex” put on a visiting group of American senators 
in Madrid in 1949. We were on the spot at the time on holiday and witnessed the whole shocking 
attack directed at the senators from the Madrid Embassy. 


(3) Why do not other senators and congressmen help McCarthy? Jealousy — pure jealousy. It 
is often remarked about the Senate: “There are 96 kings, each jealous of his own position.” This 
phenomenon is by no means unusual, although a constituent would have to see it to believe it. It hap- 
pened in the case of Taft who received little forthright open support from colleagues usually classified 
as Taft men. Taft was hated and envied by many of the right-wing G.O.P. senators. He had greater 
ability and intellectual stature. Today, they hate McCarthy because he — not they — gets the headlines. 


This is not so of Jenner and a handful of others. Jenner quietly works in McCarthy’s behalf. 
Thus, he, as Chairman, put McCarthy on his powerful Senate Rules Committee last fall. Since that body 
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passes on. requests for funds from the various chairmen of committees and subcommittees (they are 
numerous) few of these gentlemen wished to block McCarthy’s own request for a big appropriation. 
Hence the 85 to 1 vote for the money to keep Joe’s committee“going. 


(4) Who is McCarthy shooting at, in this affray? The tay t is the Department of the Army, not 
Stevens, who is just another gullible business man caught in the meshes of. bureaucracy. McCarthy wants 
to expose the person or persons in the Army who have obviously beén protecting such creatures as the § 
“Fifth Amendment” Major Peress. As George sokoleky remarked in’ his broadcast of March 14th, | 
the Wisconsin Senator touched a very “sensitive nerve”, when he went after this quarry. That’s always 
so when an investigation gets close to the “higher-ups”. 


In conclusion, observers here believe that what the public wants, and is entitled to receive, is not so 
much clarification of the hulabaloo over Cohn and Schine but the answer to the paramount question: who 


in the Government has been protecting and covering up for Communists and other security risks in the | 
Army? That is the issue. 


New States: In the past twenty-four hours, criticism of the bill to make states of Hawaii and Alaska 
has mounted. Members of Congress see in it a sign of the further decline of the American Republic. The 


question of what is best, not for Hawaii and Alaska, but for the present union of 48 states has been 
forgotten. 


Take the case of Hawaii. The white population of Hawaii in 1949 was 139,398; in 1950 it was 
102,998; and in 1951 it dwindled drastically to 45,794 (about 9.74% of the total population) a sub- 
stantial part of which are Federal government employees. Hawaii has a total population of about 470,000 
persons, the Japanese numbering 184,732, or 39.5%. Thus over ninety percent of the Hawaiian popula- 
tion is foreign, or near foreign in birth. These peoples have nothing in common with the basic European 
stocks which founded America and which today constitute an overwhelming percentage of its people. 
One would think that we had enough unassimilated legal immigrants — to say nothing of an estimated 
three to five million unassimilated illegal immigrants who are here without our permission, to whom | 
the Constitution and the American way of life are still mysteries without adding a state to the Union 
dominated by Asiatics. If Hawaii is admitted to statehood the outlook is for one white senator, one 
Japanese senator and one native Hawaiian or half-breed Portuguese representative. 


But there are two other important factors to be considered. First — the population of Hawaii 
cannot possibly support itself from the island’s resources. The economy of Hawaii is largely depend- 
ent on U.S. government spending there. Some $4 millions are turned loose each week by the Federal 
government for civilian and military personnel. If, in the future, because of technical advances in the | 
art of war, U.S. defense is based primarily on the continental U.S.A. — and military spending is cur- 
tailed in Hawaii — it could become, as a state, a complete burden on the nation’s taxpayers. 


(2) Those advocating Hawaiian statehood make much of its being necessary for U.S. defense. If 
that is so, why did we let the Philippines go? They were also a defense, perhaps a better one. But if 
Hawaii is necessary for our defense, won’t it be a better defense as a territory than as a state? 


Hawaii is in fact ridden with Communism. It is the place where Harry Bridges’ Communist-domi- 
nated unions have tied up the whole territory with strikes. Those trying to get statehood for Hawaii soft- 
pedal the menace of Communism there. But Congressman Wint Smith (R., Kan.) says that the menace 
is not to be discounted. With statehood the Communists could exercise a considerable and dangerous 
measure of control over Hawaii by electing a Governor and legislature obedient to their objectives. As 


a territory the Federal government can exercise a much firmer controlling hand on the islands so that | 
they will effectively guard our West Coast. 





Congressman Smith crisply says: “To go halfway across the Pacific Ocean to give statehood to an 


Asiatic people, different in every way from our own, is to violate every tradition of our amine built 
up since this nation started.” 


Not Merely Gossip: Washington political observers get reports from New Jersey suggesting that 
Republicans may defeat themselves in at least one crucial congressional election next fall. That is the 
6th Congressional District, where a heated Republican primary has just started. A Taft Republican, 
Walter Margetts, Jr., of Passaic, is opposed by former Congressman Clifford Case of Rahway, who is 
notoriously “me-too” and is the idol of the CIO. If Case wins, it is feared that many of the Margetts 
followers will “sit on their hands” next November, thereby ensuring victory for the Democrat. 


@ That “victory over the Communists” at Caracas claimed by Secretary of State Dulles is viewed 
with some dubiety here. Vision, fortnightly on Latin American affairs (231 E. 51 St., New York,.N. Y.), 
runs a final cable from Caracas saying: “Glamor boy of conference is Guatemalan Toriello who is being 
dined wined danced by all Latin American delegations stop he represents anti yankee feeling which very 
manifest although not outspoken stop almost everybody very pessimistic practical results conference.” 


@ The first casualty reported as a result of the failure to pass either the Bricker or George 
Amendments seem to be Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan. Ferguson voted “against”, when George’s 
measure, a substitute for the Bricker Amendment, came up for decision. Resentment is widespread in 
Michigan, we hear, particularly in the western part of the state. It is the opinion of observers that in 
next fall’s election a sufficient number of conservative Republicans would abstain from voting for Fer- 
guson thus causing his defeat in the final election. However that may be, it is known that a movement 
is under way to run Representafive Paul Shafer, from a western district of Michigan, as an opponent 
to Ferguson in the GOP primary. Shafer has strong support, not only in the west but in other parts of 
Michigan. Meanwhile, a reconsideration of the Amendment vote hangs in abeyance in the nse The 
Shafer boom would probably collapse if Ferguson changed his stand. 


Democratic Plight: Democrats are worried privately about their own unity which is one reason they 
raise such a furor over “McCarthyism” in the GOP. They are worried about ’56, because they have no 
looming Fuehrer of the status of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. Adlai is just a “little joker” to many 
down South, and a “sissy” to the boys in the club-houses up North. F.D.R. Jr. is of uncertain timber, 
partly because his brother James has given the name of Roosevelt some bad odor among the “church- 
going folks”. 


There is, however, one Democratic personage whose rapid political growth and popularity should 
make him a strong contender for the nomination. That is Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio. He is 
what the rank and file in the cities want and not a few in the county seats too. He is warm and attractive. 
He’s the best vote-getter the Democrats have ever had in Ohio. He would not come out against Taft the 
last time Taft ran and supposedly voted for that Republican. He would appeal to many wobbly GOP 
voters who liked Taft and don’t like the way the Ike Administration is going. He’s not on friendly terms 
with the labor bosses, and hence the rank-and-file labor union members think of him as a protector 
against those tycoons. The Jim Farleys of the Democratic Party favor him and entertain visions of 
Lausche sweeping the North in 1956. But even the Farleys recognize one fatal defect. 


An irresistible popular demand for him might well rise in the North. But he is a problem for the 
politicos, since they know he wouldn’t get far in states below the Mason and Dixon line. Why? Because 
Lausche is a Roman Catholic, and the politicos have bitter memories of what happened to Al Smith, 
their candidate, in 1928. And therefore — while shouting that the GOP is split — they mournfully con- 
template the big split in their own party. 


Human Rights Commission: This Commission (an arm of the UN) is preparing to submit a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights in the form of a treaty to be ratified by UN member nations. Our American Bar 















Association has already denounced earlier drafts as embodying a blue print for world socialism. The 
latest draft being concocted by the Commission is apparently equally committed to promoting world 
socialism. After a week’s debate on whether the draft should include an article recognizing the right 
to own private property, the Commission by a vote of 12-2 voted to adjourn. The Commission has thus 
postponed indefinitely consideration of the inclusion of such a vital article. Nothing could be plainer 
than that Communists and socialists are in complete control of the UN Commission on Human Rights and 


that their intellectual handiwork should be promptly pigeon-holed by our Senate if the UN submits it 
for ratification. 

































The Squeeze: A couple of quarterly statements — one from the Dow Chemical Company, the other 
from the International Harvester Company — throw an interesting light on the economic scene. In both 
instances, the companies report that while their sales in 1953 showed an increase over those of 1952, 
their earnings (before taxes) were less. This experience — of earning less despite an increase of vol- 
ume — is repeated in a comparison between the 1952 and 1951 figures. If this is a trend — that the 
more business you do the less you have left — then it follows that management will soon lose its 


enthusiasm for expansion. It is not good for the country when the attitude of industry changes from “let’s 
go” to “what’s the use”. 


When profits do not rise with sales, management will look for “leaks” — for costs that can be 
eliminated without affecting production or sales. But, the biggest cost of production is wages, and since 
management has little or no control over this item, the best it can do is to peck away at the minor 
cost-areas in which it can make decisions, office wages, advertising, printing bills, etc. Efficient man- 


agement is always looking for “leaks”, and it is to be assumed that nothing has been overlooked in an 
effort to better the dwindling sales-profits ratio. 


Well, then, can the prices be increased so as to make productive effort worth while? It can be 
taken for granted that in fixing its prices any efficient company will charge “as much as the traffic will 
bear”. But, this figure is determined by competition, not management. To raise prices over the market 
simply means that the company will lose its trade. Loss of some trade might not be a bad thing, seeing 
that profits do not rise with sales; but, if it continues, the company might find itself out of business. 
Competition is keener now than it has been since before the Korean War. 


So, industry is in a vise. The lower arm is a rigid wage scale, the upper a price level that is 
being pushed down by competition. Profits are squeezed out of sales. So long as there are any profits 
left capital will continue to hope, and will try to maneuver for more. But, when there are no more 
profits at all, when to stay in business one must pay for the privilege, what will happen? And when 
that happens, will the country, the people, be in better shape? If industry quits, what happens to wages? 





Another Trap for American Dollars: Latest form of international bribery to recruit American 
support for more foreign spending is the “essay contest”. The Pakistan Embassy has sponsored an essay 
contest to improve relations and understanding between U.S. and Pakistan. Naturally, to have a chance 
to win, our school children who compete must say nice things about Pakistan and be unusually careful 
not to see any seamy side. The winner was a Texas high school senior — and his Congressman put his 
winning essay into the Congressional Record — calling it an excellent essay on Pakistan. The prize — 
a 30-day all-expense-paid trip to Pakistan. How much longer will the American public tolerate the 
propagandization of school children through such contests? 
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SS& : ) (THE GHOST AT GENEVA 


By WILLIAM H. PETERSON 


WO BIG HOLIDAYS in the Communist calendar conveniently occur while the Geneva 

Conference, starting April 26, will presumably be under way. The propaganda im- 
pact of these events on the discussions could have had some influence on the selection 
of the date for the opening of these sessions. The Commies are clever. 


Saturday, May 1, is May Day, historic celebration for socialist victories the world 
over. Through Moscow’s Red Square and before Georgi Malenkov’s approving nods 
will pour massive Russian legions while overhead will thunder Red air might — swift 
jets and heavy transcontinental bombers. Past the Temple of Heaven in Peking will 
march part of ‘the human sea” to be hailed by Mao Tse-tung as the victor over six- 
teen UN forces in Korea. Anti-Western speeches will reach a crescendo. Outside the 
iron and bamboo curtains, strong efforts will be made to keep Communist demonstra- 
tions from reaching the riot stage. Tokyo police hope to avert the violence that has 
marked May Day for the past three years. In New York City’s Union Square, a battalion 
of New York’s ‘“‘finest”’ will see to it that the Communist demonstrators don’t go beyond 
clenched fists and defiant harangues. 


Wednesday, May 5, is the 136th anniversary of the birthday of the man who, 
more than anyone else, has split the world into East and West, the two opposing forces 
which, despite Kipling’s admonition, will meet at Geneva to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
That man was Karl Marx, “the father of Communism”. For it was Marx, along with 
Friedrich Engels, who authored the insidious buffer force for Communists, the front 
organization. It was Marx who furnished the intellectual bible for the Communist 
movement, Das Kapital. It was Marx who reached out after death and engineered 


through his faithful and cunning disciple, Nikolai Lenin, the conquest of Russia in the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 


What kind of man was this Karl Marx, whose ideas still seduce the minds of mil- 
lions on every continent, luring them Pied Piper-like to what can only be the kind of 
world catastrophe pictured in George Orwell’s 1984? 


Young Marx was the iconoclast of his German middle class family. He was emotionally 
distant, rebellious. He renounced religion. He hated his mother. Obstinate. His father 
wrote him at school: ‘‘Egotism is your ruling passion.’”” He was a poet, frustrated and 
weeping when publisher after publisher refused his ‘“‘Book of Love I’ and “Book of 
Love II”. Though he pretended to champion his proletarian masses — he called them © 
“rabble... asses . . . of no importance whatsoever” — he married high-born Jenny von 
Westphalen, who bore him several children in the most abject poverty. He outlived them 
all excepting two daughters who later committed suicide. 
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D* Kart Marx — he won his Ph.D at 23 — substituted the State for God, openly 
embracing such Hegelian ideas as “‘the State is its own highest purpose . . . the 
embodiment of the moral idea” and “individual interest is only justified when it derives 
from the common interest of the State.” To Marx, religions were nothing but metaphysi- 
cal fanfares, “opiates of the people”. He excoriated those who even mentioned morality. 
Thus he came easily to the pragmatism — that the end justifies the means. 


The land-hungry who are still dazzled by “agrarian reform”, for example, should 
ponder Marx’s cynicism on that subject. He reasoned that the division of land among 
the peasants might be considered “‘initially” in some countries as an effective Communist 
platform. But the “ultimate aim of the movement” is not to generate small farmers but, 
just the opposite, to expropriate those who already exist. (Let it be noted it was these 
very “‘agrarian reformers” who charmed General Marshall on his mission to China, and 
got him to insist that Chiang accept them in a coalition government. It is these very 
“agrarian reformers” with whom we prepare to do questionable business at Geneva.) 


Marx’s growing reputation as a revolutionary early produced concern among legiti- 
mate politicians. Expelled from Germany, he went to France. Expelled from France, 
he went to Belgium. Expelled from Belgium, he went back to France and Germany to 
participate in the revolutions of 1848. Again expelled from France and Germany, Marx 
fled to England where he finished his life as a self-styled “economist”, a foreign corre- 


spondent for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune and, always, a sub rosa international 
politician. 


Despite his reputation as an economist, Marx subordinated his economics to politics 
and his politics to the crassest expediency. Amid all the subordination, truth suffered 
mightily. While he preached that Communists ‘‘disdain to conceal their views and aims’’, 
he practiced every device of concealment and continually hid behind puppets and front 
groups. Time has shown up such Marxian errors as: “‘abolish slavery and you have wiped 
America off the map of nations”; “‘Lincoln’s acts appear to me like mean and pettifogging 
tricks used by one lawyer against the other”; and “in the moment the forcible union 
between England and Ireland would come to an end, social revolution would break out 
in Ireland”. 


History has overrun every major Marxian thesis. The giant monolithic state of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics refutes his “law” that under socialism the State would 
“wither away”, that the dictatorship of the proletariat would be “temporary”. The So- 
viets’ more rigid class distinctions and wider income disparities than any in the West 
make a mockery of Marx’s promised ‘free and equal . . . classless society” and “‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need”’. 


The very heart of Das Kapital, the doctrines of “increasing misery” and “capitalist 
doom coming on the wave of the future”, ring hollow. The experience of every capi- 
talist country proves the falsity of the Marxian pronouncement that “the general ten- 
dency of capitalist production is not to raise, but to lower, the standard of living”. Marx’s 
animosity toward the machines of capital could only bring smiles to gadget-minded 
American housewives, let alone equipment-minded American businessmen. Marx claimed: 
“No improvement of machinery, no appliance of science to production, no contrivances 
of transportation, no opening of markets will do away with the misery of the industri- 
ous masses.” And again: “If machinery be the most powerful means for shortening the 





working time, it becomes in the hands of a the most er means for lengthen- 
ing the working day beyond all boun . 


As for the ‘ ‘inexorability” of the collapse of capitalism, Marx and Engels rubbed 
their hands in glee at the depressions of 1847, 1858, and 1873 — but in vain. Each time 
capitalism shrugged off temporary stagnation and climbed to greater heights. Disciple 
Lenin became embarrassed, could the Master be wrong? World War I flashed an answer. 
But, of course, the Marxians had a retort: The capitalist nations staved off collapse by 
foreign exploitation, by feeding on each other’s carcasses or those of backward terri- 
tories euphemistically called ‘colonies’. During his Swiss exile, Lenin embodied the 
thesis in a clumsy apologia for his Teacher, a book entitled Imperialism, the Highest 


State of Capitalism (Zurich, 1917). Then Lenin, aided by the German High Command, 
struck at Russia. 


HE SUPREME IRONY Of this Marx Story is that, as we combat Communism, we em- 

ploy the means of Communism. In short, we evolve into the very image of the 
enemy we oppose. We fall for the snags that Marx detailed in the Communist Mani- 
festo to trip us into Communism. True, Marx called for ‘‘a violent overthrow” but he 
did not eschew “winning the battle of democracy’”’. From the Manifesto: 


We have seen that the first step in the revolution by the working class is to 
raise the proletariat to the position of the ruling class; to win the battle of de- 
mocracy. The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie; to centralize all instruments of production in 
the hands of the State. .. . Of course, in the beginning this cannot be effected ex- 
cept by means of despotic inroads on the rights of property and on the conditions 
of bourgeois production. . . . These measures will, of course, be different in dif- 
ferent countries, Nevertheless in the most advanced countries the following will 
be generally applicable: 


1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to pub- 
lic purposes. 
. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 
. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 
. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 


. Centralization of credit in the hands of the State, by means of a national 
bank with State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 


. Centralization of the means of communication and transport in the hands 
of the State. 


. Extension of factories and instruments of production owned by the State; 
the bringing into cultivation of waste lands, and the improvement of the 
soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 


. Equal liability of all to labor. Establishment of industrial armies, espe- 
cially for agriculture. 


. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual abo- 
lition of distinction between town and country, by a more equable distri- 
bution of population over the country. 


. Free education for all children in public schools. .. . 





In nearly all of these devices to ensnare us, the United States has sometimes fully, 
sometimes partially, followed the Marxian strategy. The Federal government now owns 
24 per cent of all the land in the continental U.S., and its holdings are steadily increas- 
ing. The Sixteenth Amendment provided the “heavy progressive or graduated income 
tax”. The supposedly “independent” Federal Reserve System provides the practical 
“centralization of credit” as the government monetizes its debt and inflates its currency. | 
(Lenin: ‘The surest way to bring collapse to the capitalist countries is through the de- 
bauchery of their currencies.”) Our present High Commissioner to Germany, James B. 
Conant, when President of Harvard, bluntly advocated the abolition of private schools, 
And so on. (For fuller discussion, see To Communism ... via Majority Vote, a brilliant 
pamphlet by Admiral Ben Moreell, Jones and Laughlin head, distributed by the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y.) 


Earl Browder, former leader of the American Communist Party, published his own 
pamphlet in 1950 called Keynes, Foster and Marx; State Capitalism and Progress. In it, 
Browder lists 22 specific present U.S. policies making ‘‘socialism inevitable’. These in- 
clude guaranteed mortgages, public housing, social security, foreign loans, etc. He states: 
“They have the single feature in common that they are in the main particular aspects of 
the tendency to concentrate in the hands of the State the guiding reins of the national 


economy — i.e., they express the growth of state capitalism . . . an essential feature of 
the confirmation of the Marxist theory.” 


HE LATE LorD KEYNES, so influential in the American New Deal and in the British 
Labor Party, was an inadvertent disciple of Marx. He too railed against capitalism. 
In the Yale Review, Keynes wrote: ‘The decadent international but individualistic capi- 


talism, in the hands of which we found ourselves after the war is not a success. It is not 
intelligent, it is not beautiful, it is not just, it is not virtuous — and it doesn’t deliver the 
goods. In short we dislike it, and we are beginning to despise it. But when we wonder 
what to put in its place, we are extremely perplexed.” 


Like Marx, Keynes called for centralized credit controls to manipulate the econo- 
my. Keynes even advocated the “euthanasia of the rentiers’’ — i.e., the capitalists. 
Keynes made a profound effect on almost all American economists, a development 
which has been described as “the Keynesian Revolution” or the ‘“New Economics’. His 
ideas permeate most of the economics text books used in our colleges. One cannot help 
but wonder if the Keynesian Revolution is but a variation of a Marxian revolution. 


No matter how awkward and illogical are the Marxian theory and its academic and 
government derivatives, the Marxian myth, carefully nurtured by Moscow’s Marx-Engels 
Institute, marches on in every land, capturing more prisoners than Genghis Khan. Thus, 
as our diplomatic mission prepares for Geneva, the famous opening line of the Com- 
munist Manifesto — “‘A specter is haunting Europe: the specter of Communism” — takes 
on added significance. The “‘specter’”? now encompasses the globe. 


History has unfortunately confirmed Engels’ eulogy at the burial of Karl Marx in 
London’s Highgate Cemetery in 1883: ‘Soon the world will feel the void left by the 
passing of this Titan. . . . His name and his work will live for centuries to come.” 





William H. Peterson is professor of economics at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
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